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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


In opening our columns for the collection 
and discussion of English Army Slang, 
we are following the suggestion of Mr. A. 
ForBES SIEVEKING—a name already well 
known to our readers—who, ever since 
he has been Librarian of the Imperial 
War Museum, has busied himself with 
this study. His work in it has been many- 
sided, including excursions into Frerfch 
and German war slang, and the stimulation 
of other people to take up the subject. 

It is hoped that all who are interested 
will send in to ‘N. & Q.’ not only words 
and phrases with their meanings, but also 
notes of or suggestions as to derivations, 
together with corrections or amplifications. 


otes. 


ENGLISH ARMY SLANG AS USED IN 
THE GREAT WAR. 


On SLANG IN GENERAL AND WAR 
SLANG IN PARTICULAR. 

WE all use slang. How many of us know 
the origin of the word ? Dr. Johnson defines 
it only as the “ preterite of sling.”” ‘‘ David 
slang a stone and smote the Philistine ”’ 
(I. Sam. xvii.). But slang is very much of 
the present—ever putting fresh pebbles in 
its sling—with which the lusty and exu- 
berant Davids of. language slay the Aca- 
demic Goliaths of Grammar and Philology. 

Grose,* in his ‘ Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue,’ calls slang ‘“ cant lan- 
guage,” and ‘‘ to cant ”’=to toss or throw : 
as “Cant a slug into your bedroom ”’= 
“to drink a dram,’’ where we see the con- 
nexion of “‘ canting ’’ with the “‘ preterite 
of sling.” 

Hotten cites ‘Jonathan Wild’s Advice 
to his Successor’ (J. Scott, 1758) as the 
earliest English literary authority for 
‘* slang patter.”” But the Oxford ‘N.E.D.’ 
out-hottens Hotten by quoting from 
Tolderby (1756): ‘‘Thomas Throw had 
been upon the town, knew the slang well.” 

If, for our present purpose, we say slang 
is the language our jaws sling, we shall 
not be far from what Skeat takes to be 
its Scandinavian original “ sleng, a slinging, 
device, burthen of a song” (slengja kyjetten : 
lit. to sling the jaw). 

We use slang, too, very often, without 
suspecting it. How many of our gunners, 
when they talk of high explosives, 
realize they are speaking what was once 
slang ; high slang if you like, but slang 
unmistakably, the word was in the first 
instance. For the Latin was explodere 
(7.e., ex-plaudere) meaning to drive an actor 
off by clapping (the Romans clapped their 


To the collector of Army Slang it soon players off the stage as we used to hiss them 


becomes evident that a large proportion off). 
of the words come from the Old Army. 


Thence by a metaphor—slang is 
packed full of metaphors and thereby 


Such words will be included in our lists, | verges on poetry—a gun or bullet is driven 


provided only that they were 
during the Great War. 


in use| 
'Do not fancy this was a sudden metamor- 


off by the gunpowder, which explodes it. 


The three sections—A., Nicknames and phosis—look up your ‘N.E.D.’ and you will 
Personal Appellations; B., Military Terms; find R. Burton in 1621,. Cowley in 1633, 
C., Miscellaneous—into which the first list |and Fielding as late as 1752 writing of 
is divided, will be retained as a cadre ‘‘ exploding (i.e., ex-plauding) an actor off 
for slang words in general use throughout the stage.” The missing link you have in 


the Army. 


will be treated separately later on. 


Airman’s Slang and Initials 
| Burns’s ‘‘ chiel amang ye, takin’ notes.” 


* Grose, it must never be forgotten, was Robbie 
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Boyle, the great chemist, in 1660, writing. 
“The inspired air when ’tis exploded ”’ ; 
and the chain of meaning is completed in 
More’s “‘ gunpowder exploding the bullet ” 
in 1676 (of course, not the earliest mention 
of gunpowder exploding !). 

In a similar way our present use of the 
words (Field)-Marshal (once a groom) and 
Ambassador (a servant, slave) have reached 
their present eminence by a sort of inverted 
slang. I have said slang sometimes verges 
on poetry—one may go further and say 
that seen from a certain angle of criticism 
slang is poetry. Slang is a language in the 
“making.” Poetry (oéw) is language 
made—or perfect. Slang, like poetry, is 
often of metaphors all compact. Let me 
quote in support of this assertion the 
American Professors Greenough and Kitt- 
redge, who write :— 

In making it (slang) men proceed in the same 
manner as in making language, and under the 
same natural law. 

But poetry and slang differ in their motive, 
for slang is not used simply to 
express one’s thoughts, but from the wish of 
the individual to distinguish himself by oddity 
or grotesque humour. 

The metaphors of slang have not the 
harmonious or sublime beauties of poetry, 
but are 
commonly made by the use of harsh, violent or 
ludicrous metaphors, obscure analogies, meaning- 
less words and expressions derived from the less 
known or less esteemed vocations in our times. 
Slang may almost be called the only language in 
which these processes can be seen in full activity. 
(‘ Words and their Ways in English Speech,’ 1914.) 

So much for generalities, and now let us 
come to our War Slang. 

In support of’ our proposed collection, 
and of the wisdom of collecting at all, I 
cannot do better than give the opinion 
of perhaps the greatest living English autho- 
rity on words and language, Dr. He 
Bradley, the editor of the ‘N.E.D.’ and 
author of the article ‘Slang’ in the ‘ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica.’ In a letter to me, 
which he kindly allows me to quote, Dr. 
Bradley writes from his Officina Verborum, 
the Old Ashmolean, Oxford, as follows :— 

I strongly agree with you that it is very desir- 
able that the ‘‘ War Slang ”’ of each of the nations 
that took part in the great struggle should be 
collected and placed on record as completely 
as possible, while the opportunity still remains. 

Even those war words that were merely ephe- 
meral may have their importance as illustrating 
the manner of operation of the creative forces 
of language. The simultaneous or rapidly 
successive appearance of a multitude of new 


words or phrases expressing a particular class of 
meanings, and their early disappearance, may 
sometimes be facts -of much significance for 
the psychological history of the nation or its sol- 
diers. Words of this temporary kind often find 
their way into the newspaper records of events, 
in which it is probable that the future historian 
will find much of his material. For him, there- 
fore, a dictionary of these passing words may 
now and then be as indispensable as a dictionary 
representing the standard language of the same 
period. Further, it may well be that a large 
portion of the vocabulary of ‘‘ war slang” may 
survive and even become part of the literary 
language; but the words will undergo gradual 
change of meaning; and unless their origin and 
original sense be placed on record while they are 
still in living memory, future generations will 
be liable to the same kind of misapprehensions 
as we now often observe in uninstructed readers 
of the annals of the seventeenth century. 

Let us now take two of the best-known 
French slang words circulated by the war, 
poilu and boche, and see what we can 
derive of their history and use from the 
French slang lexicographers’ method of 
handling them :— 

Poiluu—The word potlu has been in 
existence nearly a century, and its literary 
locus classicus is Balzac’s ‘Le Médecin de 
Campagne,’ first published in 1833, where 
one of his characters, speaking of Napoleon’s 
crossing the Beresina, says :—** General 
Eblée, under whose orders were the pon- 
toniers, could only find 42 sufficiently in- 
trepid (assez poilus), as Gondrin says, 
to undertake the work.’’ Here the word 
is used as an adjective, but in the form of 
a substantive it superseded the older “ Gro- 
gnards”’ of Napoleon’s army. The Bulletin 
de la Société de Linguistique in 1916 gives 
ample evidence that the word belonged 
to military argot before the war. It meant 
an individual, a man, and not necessarily a 
hairy or bearded one. It stood essentially 
for a private soldier as opposed to the 
‘graded’ officer: poilu was the word 
for the young recruit, while bonhomme is 
used of the older territorials (Dauzat). 
Let us hear the Poilw (trench journal 
of Champagne), upon its own name :— 

Le poilu, c’est toi, c’est nous, ce sont les gars 
aux rudes cceurs et aux vaillants visages, qui se 
hérissent des Vosges & la mer du Nord et tiennent 
téte aux Barbares, en attendant le succés final. 
(Larousse: ‘ Dict. de ’ Argot Poilu,’ 1917.) 

Boche.—Here is the short history of the rise 
and fall of the controversial word boche, as 
culled from the works of MM. Delvau, 
Boutmy, Sainéan, Esnault, Déchelette, 
Dauzat, and other eminent French slang 
historians and lexicographers. The word 
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boche had nothing to do with the Germans 
when it made its appearance c. 1860. It 
was then a parisianism, meaning mauvais 
sujet (“bad lot”). The word represented 
a Parisian abbreviation of caboche (pate, 
noddle, nob), as shown by bochon (blow) 
for cabochon. In the war of 1870 Boche 
was still unknown. The Germans bore 
exclusively the name of Prussiens. Only 
after the war in 1871 was this epithet 
Boche applied to the Germans, in the 
sense of ‘‘téte dure” (blockhead). Eugéne 
Boutmy (‘ Dict. de la Langue verte typo- 
graphique,’ Paris, 1874) has téte de 
Boche. This term is specially applied to 
the Germans, because they are slow in under- 
standing the explanations of the type- 
setters. Other instances are in Courte- 
line’s ‘Le Train de 8 h. 47’ and Bruant’s 
chanson, ‘La Rue.’ Its pedigree is thus 
as follows:—The word boche was first 
limited to the world of gallantry and meant 
“bad lot” in opposition to muche, a polite 
young man (Delvau, 1866). Thence it 
passed to the printers (c. 1874). In * L’As- 
sommoir, Zola, who liked to give his 
characters expressive names, baptized his 
Alsatian concierges les Boches (Dauzat). 
A little later, all the Germans, including 
inhabitants of Luxemburg and Alsace, 
were called Alboches or Allemandes- 
Boches, and still later Pan-Bochie. Now 
this sobriquet has become the _ eth- 
nical general name, both in_ the 
trenches and in the Press, and has en- 
gendered a whole posterity: bochiser= 
germanize ; Bochonnie=Germany ; bochon- 
nerie=Boche villainy ; and in the French 
trench journals Le Bochophage (Boche- 
Eater) and Rigolboche, a  Rabelaisian 
word which only a Sterne could translate. 
M. André Beaunier has even produced a 
brochure entitled ‘Les .Surboches’—the 
Super-Boches ! Finally, M. Albert Dauzat 
thus sums up the whole matter from the 
French point of view :— 

However that may be, Boche fills a blank: 
it does not designate a nationality, but a people, 
a race, with the depreciatory shade, under which 
the crowd sees the stranger, enemy or not. It is 
not merely the counterpart of the Italian tedesco, 
of the Alsatian and the Swiss-German Schwobe, 
of the Swiss-French Schnock, or of the Dutch 
moffe; it is also the perfect retort, which we 
wanted, to Welsche, by which the Germans 


contemptuously call the peoples of the Latin race. | 


The present war is the struggle of the Welsches 
against the Bosches, 


And in a footnote he adds, “‘ Autrichiens ou 
Allemands, tout ¢a, c’est de la Bocherie !”’ 


| In these desultory introductory remarks 


I fear I have fallen far short of the didactic 
and instructive prologue which the Editor 
of ‘N. & Q.’ announced last week “ setting 
out the present state of the inquiry, especially 
as compared with similar inquiries in France 
and Germany, and the best methods of 
pursuing it.” This I shall try to do more 
definitely in subsequent articles. 

The main point is that readers should be 
stimulated to take an interest in the 
question of the collection and classification 
of the slang produced by the war and its 
historical and philological relations to that 
of previous periods, and to the literary lan- 
guage. In my next article I shall hope to show 
that the best method in this, as in most things, 
is the comparative ; giving side by side the 
French and German equivalents for our 
slang, and our equivalents for theirs. As 
we progress in our inquiry I trust a method 
and system will evolve from our sporadic 
efforts. For the final arrangement and 
classification of the resulting material I 
shall seek guidance from expert lexicographers 
and from British, Dominion, American, 
French, German and Italian writers on the 
subject, whose works I shall hope finally to 
append in a comprehensive bibliography. 

A. ForBES SIEVEKING. 

12, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


This first list of words has been put 
together from contributions kindly sent in 
by the following members of The Times 
Staff, who, having served in the war, could 
draw on their personal knowledge of the 
soldiers’ speech :—Mr. Beaumont, Mr. BEn- 
Est, Mr. CoHen, Mr. Fyson, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. Grimston, Mr. Hate, Mr. Love, Mr. 
Maupr, Mr. Moutp, Mr. Owen, Mr. Par- 
Fitt, Mr. Rute, Mr. Seymour, Mr. 
Mr. Tucker, and R. B. We also owe a 
number of words to Mr. Hoop, who obtained 
them from his father. 


A. NICKNAMES AND PERSONAL APPELLATIONS. 

ALLY SLOPER’s CADETS (ALLY SLOPER’S CAVALRY.) 
From A.S.C. (Army Service Corps). 

Aussie. A member of the Australian Expedition- 
ary Force. (See DIGGER.) 

BASE-WALLAH. A man who seldom sees the front 
line; continually at the base sick during a big 
attack. From Hindustani. 

BIGNOISE. General from Headquarters. 

| BOBERJE (BOBADJI, BOMMAJEE). A cook. An 

old army word. Hindustani. 


‘Boro, A useless person. Hindustani. 

Brass HAT, <A Staff Officer ; Senior Staff Officer. 

CAMEL-WALLAH. Camel guide or driver. From 
Hindustani. 

CHINK. <A Chinaman. 
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Curinks. The Chinese Labour Corps. 
Crvvy. A civilian. 
CLUTCHING HAND. 
CopsBa, Friend. 
CONCHIE (CONSCIE),. 


Quartermaster. 


A conscientious objector. 

Drie-HARDs. Nickname given to the Middlesex 
Regiments. 

DiaGeR. Soldier of the Australian or New Zealand 
Expeditionary Force. 

Ducem. Earl (Douglas) Haig. 

DucG-our. One who has seen his best days. <A 
white-haired Colonel would invariably receive 
this distinction. (See C.) 

DvuLtMAsor, Name given by prisoners of war to an 
interpreter (from the German Dolmetscher= 
interpreter). 

Ers. Substitute used when a man’s Christian 
name is unknown. 

Frresipers. Men who did not join up. 

Fritz, AGerman. (See also B.) 

French soldiers. 

Fousmirrs. Fusiliers. 

GAS-PIPE CAVALRY. Army Cyclist Corps—so called 
because of the bicycles. 

GERRY. German. ° 

GRASSHOPPER, Policeman—derived from ‘‘ Cop- 

er.”’ 

Guy American for “‘ Tommy.” 

Gypo. An Egyptian. 

Herre. German (American word). 

JERRY. A German. 

Jock. Any Scotsman. 

Jocks, The Scotch troops. 

Jounny. A Turk. 

Kip. American werd for “‘ Tommy.” 

Kircx#. A man who enlisted in Lord Kitchener’s 
new Army. 

LANcE-gsAcK. A lance-corporal. 

LINSEED LANCERS. Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Norts AND Dotts. Notts and Derby Regiments. 

O.C. Socks, A man detailed for a one-man job such 
as collecting the platoon’s socks would be 
Officer Commanding Socks.”’ 

OLD cHINA. A friend or pal. 

OLp MAN (THE). The Company Commander or 
Commanding Officer ; Colonel. 

OLD sWEAT. A pre-war time-servirig soldier. 

PapRE, The battalion Chaplain. 

PoRK AND BEANS. Portuguese troops. 


POULTICE PUNCHER (POULTICE WALLOPER,), <A 
member of the R.A.M.C. 
POULTICE-WALLAH. Medical man. Hindustani. 


PRIVATE (A). ‘‘ Called a private because he has less 
privacy than a goldfish.” 

PULLTHROUGH. A tall thin soldier. 

PusHER, A young woman. 

QUARTER BLOKE. The Quartermaster Sergeant. 

QuaRTERS. Quartermaster Sergeant. 

Rep Caps. Military Police. At the Base these 
wore hats having the crowns covered with a 
red material. 

Hat. Staff Officer. 

RED HERRINGS. Staff Officers wearing red hat- 
band and tabs—on home service. 

RoB-ALL-MY-COMRADES. Royal Army Medical 
Corps, the initials being the cause of this 
honourable nickname. 

RoOoKIE (ROOKEE). Recruit. Qvestion to Re- 
eruit: “ What were you in civil life?” 
Answer : ‘“‘Happy, Sergeant.” 

SQUAREHEAD. A German. 
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SQUARE-PUSHER, A “ perfectly correct” young 
woman who for once indulges in flirtation. 


SquatTri. A private. 
TAFFIES, Welsh troops. 
TREys. Infantry. 


WALLAH, A servant; a slacker or one who has 
an easy job. Roottee-wallah—the orderly 
who doled out bread. Hindustani. 

Wak BABY. The youngest member of a platoon, 


B. Minirary TERMs. 


Ammo. Ammunition. 

ArcHIEs, Anti-aircraft guns; anti-aircraft shells. 

Bic BErRTHA. The German long-range gun which 
fired on Paris. 

Buack Maria. Heavy high-explosive German 
shell—so called on account of thick black 
smoke emitted when bursting. 

CoaL-Box. German heavy shell; nameygiven 
from thick black smoke emitted on bursting. 

Commo. Communication, e.g., ‘‘ Commo trench,’” 

Crump. H.E. shell—from the sound of the burst. 

FIREWORK DISPLAY. A heavy bombardment, 
usually accompanied by red, white, green, 
and blue lights. 

FLYING PIG. Large typeof trench mortar. Inter- 
trench torpedo shell. It has fin-like pro- 
jections and in flight its shape suggests a pig. 

FoorsaLtt. circular-shaped trench-mortar 
missile used by British—about the size of a 
football. 

A German aeroplane, shell, or anything 
aggressive. (See also A.) 

GRANDMOTHER. Heavy howitzer. 

GRANNY. A 9-2 gun. 

Hire. Rifle. 

HusH-HvusH. A caterpillar tank. 

INDIA-RUBBER GUN. German high-velocity gun. 

IRON RATIONS. (Properly, tinned tea and sugar, 
tinned corned beef, &c., which every soldier 
carried with him for emergencies only.) 
Shells. ‘‘ Gerry is sending us plenty of iron 
rations to-night.’’ ‘‘ Gerry’s iron rations 
were the shells of our artillery. 

JACK JOHNSON. German heavy high-explosive 
shell; so called from the thick, black smoke 
emitted on bursting. 

LANDsiip. A caterpillar tank. 

Lip. Steel helmet. 


FRITZ. 


Mitts. The Mills hand-grenade (British). 

Minnie. A Minenwerfer (German trench mortar) 
shell, a drum of high explosive; a “ land 
mine.”’ 


NUMBER ON (GOT YOUR). A bullet or shell in- 
tended for you. 

ONE OF OURS. Said of shel] dropping near the 
front-line trenches. “ It’sall right; it’s one 
of ours.” 

OvRs ORTHEIRS ? Expression frequently heard in 
the trenches when a shell came over. 

OVER THE TOP. Taking a position at the point of 
the bayonet. Used of ascending from the 
trenches to No Man’s Land. 

PIG-STICKER. Bayonet. 

PINEAPPLE. So called because its side and ex- 
ternal surface is similar to a pineapple. A 
trench mortar explosive used by Germans. 

Prp-sQUEAK. Rifle grenade; also German shell. 

PLUM-PUDDING. “Heavy trench-mortar shell. 

Pom-rom. French 75mm. cannon. 


Pot-HOLE.. Shell-hole.. 


ly 
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POTATO-MASHER. A Carmine bomb which is stuck 
on the end of a stick—-like a hammer. 

RUBBER GUN. Long-range gun. 

Rum gar. Trench-mortar bomb. 

Rupert. A kite balloon. 

SausaGE. Observation balloon. 

$.0.S. Rockets. 

STaND-TO. On the alert; the period just before 
dawn when a surprise attack might be 
expected. 

STEP (THE). A ledge in the trench enabling troops 
to stand in necessary position for firing. 

StRAAFE. A bombardment. (See C.) 

T'ATER-MASHER. A German hand-grenade. 

303’s. The ordinary rifle bullets served to British 
troops—the size being +303. 

Tin HAT. Steel helmet. 

TOFFEE-APPLES. Trench mortars. <A circular- 
shaped trench-mortar missile used by British 
—about the size of a football (cf. Football). 

Tooturick. Entrenching tool. 

TOUTE-SUITER. Long-range gun. (Canadian 
equivalent of English ‘‘ rubber gun.’’) 

Wuizz-BANG. A very high velocity shell. A 
German light shell, the whizz and the ex- 
occurring almost simultaneously. 


(See C.) 
Zero. The exact time of attack. 


C. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ac pum. Atonce; be quick. Hindustani. 

AFTERS. A second dinner-course, as rice or stewed 
figs, following skilly.”’ 

Atty! ‘“ Go away; “clear out.” 
sweet ”’ (Allez tout de swite). 

ANGEL'S WHISPER. Defaulter’s bugle-call. 

ANY MORE FOR ANY MORE? An intimation, 
shouted by an orderly in charge of serving 
—_ that more was to be had if any wished 
or it. 

APPLE-AND-PEARS. 
sion. 

APREE LER GARE FINEE. Expression used com- 
monly in France (apres la guerre finie). 

Aunt Mary ANN. Variation on ‘‘ Sanfaryan” 
(cela ne fait rien). 

Bac. Sufficiency. ‘‘ A bag of beer.” 
plenty. 

BALL ’O LEAD. One’s head. 

BARBED WIRE (ON THE). Present location un- 
known; not necessarily indicative of a 
casualty. 

BATTER (TO GO ON THE). To indulge ina drinking 


“Ally toot 


Stairs—an old Army expres- 


Bags = 


bout. 

BELLYBANDs. Cholera belts issued to British 
troops. 

BERGOO (BURGOO). Porridge. Spelling various. 

BILLY-cAN. Mess-tin. 

BINGE. Social gathering. As verb—to imbibe 
alcohol. 

BIRD-LIME. Time. ‘‘ What’s the bird-lime ? ” 

Bivy (Bivvy). Make-do shelter; bivouac. 

BLicHTy. England, home and hospital ; anywhere 
this side of the Channel. From Hindustani, 
belati. 

BLIGHTY-ONE. A wound severe enough to cause 
a man to be sent to England for treatment. 

BLIND-o. Very drunk. 

Bios. A glass of beer. 

Buiorro. Drink; also drunk. 
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BLoW THE GAFF. Give away secrets. - 

BonDHOOK (BONDOCK). Rifle. ‘‘ The soldier's 
best. friend.” From Hindustani (ef. 
Swahili Bunduki). 

Books (THE). Playing-cards. 

Boozer. An estaminet. 

Bosky. Tipsy. 

Box OPEN AND Box SHUT. 
offer closed. 

BREEZY. Term for fright; also to indicate 
rigid adherence to letter of instructions 
(cf. “ windy 

Brier. A per’ le s discharge from the service. 

Broopy. _Lethargic. Sergeant (reprovingly) : 
Are you going broody ?”’ 

BuckKsHEE. Extras; a_ gift; something for 
nothing. (Corruption of baksheesh.) 

BULLY THE TROOPS (DON’T). Used to a man 
getting angry and inclined to shout. 

Bunce. Something for nothing. 

BUSHEL AN’ PECK. One’s neck. 

CAIN AN’ ABEL, Table. 

CANNED. Intoxicated. 

CANTEEN MEDALS. JDrippings of beer on tunic. 

CAP-BADGE. A bone. After distributing the meat 
ration the orderly might say, “‘ Does anyone 
want a cap-badge ? ”’ 

CAPE OF Goop Soap. 

CARRY ON. Continue. 

CHAR (CHAH). Tea. Hindustani. 

CHAT. A louse. 

CuHaTTy. Lousy. 

CHALK-FARM. One’s arm. 

CHARLIE. A soldier’s valise, carried on the back ; 
pack. 

CHEQUE. 

CHOKED OFF. 
torted upon. 

CHow-vup. Controversy. 

CuuckK IT. To stop talking. 

Crvvy kip. A feather-bed. Tommy (looking for 
a comfortable billet) : ‘Madame, avez- 
vous un civvy-kip ?” 

CLick (To). To be chosen. 

CLICKED. Caught; also said to mean lucky; 
in receipt of something. 

Guard-room, detention. 

CLtops. Money (usually copper coins). 

Cos. To stud, frost or nail the shoes of horses 
to prevent slipping. 

COFFIN-NAILS. Woodbines. 

CoGGIpGE. Paper—either newspaper or writing- 
paper. 

CoLp FEET. Term for fright. 

COLUMN (TO DODGE THE). To shirk a duty; dodge 
the front line ; to be absent from parade. 

Comic cuts. Divisional orders. 

Coory. Lousy; dirty. 

CoUGH AND SNEEZE. Cheese. 

Cow-svuIcE. Milk. 

CRABS. Lice. 

CRACKERS. Going mad. 

CROWN AND ANCHOR. One of the most cae 
gambling games in the Army. Played 
clandestinely in estaminets, billets, and out- 
of-the-way places by the troops, with the 
aid of dice and a coloured cloth bearing 
the four aces and two signs—a crown and an 
anchor. 

CruMBYy. Verminous. 


Offer of cigarette’; 


Discharge. 


Reprimanded; successfully re- 
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Cup AND Wap. Cup of tea and a bun in the can- 
n. 

CUP YOU AND ME. Tea. 

CusHy. Luxurious, comfortable. From Hindu- 
stani, Kush; but popularly derived from 
cushion, 

CusHy sos. A comfortable or very good post. 

Cut. Intoxicated. 

Sacked. 

DEKKoO. Take a look; let me have a look. 

DeRAKsS. Back slang for playing-cards. 

Dicky DIRT. One’s shirt. 

DIED 0’ wounpDs. Answer for an absent man on 
his name being called. 

DIG-IN-THE-GRAVE. A shave. 

DIRTY SHIRT ON (TO HAVEA). D.S.O. (to have the). 

Drxy. Large saucepan; also tin carried by 
each man for holding his food. 

Dock. Hospital. 

Does. Sausages. ‘‘ Dogs for breakfast, boys !”’ 

Do@’s LEG, Stripe on the sleeve denoting non- 
commissioned rank, from its resemblance 
to a dog’s leg bent. 

DoING THE TAP. Winning 

DornGs (THE). The essential; anything that is 
wanted: money, article of food; anything 
extra for consumption, ¢.g., rum or pudding. 

Do-ME-DAGS. Fags; cigarettes. 

Dooty. Milk (du lait). ‘‘ Pass the dooly.” 

DoopanG. Bread (du pain). 

Dope. Anesthetic. 

DovuGcH. Money. 

Dup. No value. : 

Durr. A pudding (of flour)—very welcome to 
Tommy, though rare —of the roly-poly 
variety, made in a sand-bag for pudding-cloth. 

DuG-outT. Anything old. (See A.) 

Ducout. Excavated shelter. 

Dump. Site where material is stored. 
put down; to lose purposely. 

EAR-HOLE (ON THE). Wanting to borrow. 

EprFication. Drill-sergeants’ word for ‘‘ Educa- 
tion.” 

Errs. Eggs. 
@ufs). 

EYEWASH. Blarney. 

Cigarette. 

FaG — Allowance of cigarettes issued periodi- 
cally. 

Fasuy. Angry (fdaché). 

Fat. Good luck; fortune. 

Fizzer. Be reported to the Company Officer for 
a trivial offence. 

FLEA-BAG. Officer’s valise. 

FooTsLoGGING. Marching. 

FourR-By-Two. Piece of flannel 4in. by 2in., is- 
sued for cleaning bore of rifle; used also to 
express a “ Jew.” 

iT. Walk it. 

FLoc. Sell or exchange ; said especially of dealing 
= an article known to belong to some one 
else. 

Fry. Smart. 

Fray Bentos. Tinned corned beef. 

FREEMANS. Free; received by gift or otherwise 
** acquired.” 

FROG AND TOAD. Road. 


at a game of cards. 


As verb, to 


“Ders erfs’’—two eggs (deux 


“T was walking along 


the frog and toad.” 
FUNE-HOLE. Dugout. 


GapGET. Used whenatalossforaword. ‘ Thin- 
gummy-bob.”’ 
GASPER. Cigarette. 
GASSED AT Mons. Answer when an absent man’s 
name is called (cf. *‘ died o’ wounds’’). 
GERMAN BANDS. Hands. 
Gippa. Gravy. After the meat and vegetables 
had been distributed the orderly would 
say: ‘‘ Anyone want a drop of gippa?” 
Bacon fat in the bottom of the pan. 
GLASsS-HOUSE. Military prison. 
GREEN ‘UN. Green envelope issued to the troops 
for correspondence. Not requiring the cen- 
sorship of the officer of the unit (though 
liable to be opened at the Base) these were 
very acceptable to Tommy. A teetotaller 
would frequently exchange his issue of rum 
for a green envelope. 

GREYBACK. Army shirt—from universal colour. 

Groc. Rum. 

GUNFIRE. Early morning tea. Originated with 

the Artillery, but spread to all units. Ration 

issued to troops (occasionally) before first 
parade. 

HAMMER (THAT’S THE). That’s the idea. 

HARNEss. The leather or webbing equipment of 

a soldier. 

HEAR (LET’s) FROM you. Get a move on. 

HEN-KORE. Satisfaction at the Divisional concert 
party; an intimation that second helping 
is wanted. (Encore.) 

HERRING POND. Used of the Channel. 

Hires! The finishing word of a drill order of 
command is given with a snap. This in- 
variably alters the sound of the word. So 
‘“Slope arms!’ becomes ‘ Slope hipes !”’; 
Order arms !’’—‘‘ Order hipes !” 

Hissy. ‘‘ Come here’’; ‘‘ look here.” 
idea of ici. 

Hos (TO BE ON THE). Teetotaller. 

Hoocw (Hoorcu). Whisky. 

HOooKEM (THAT’S THE). That’s the idea. 

Hor cross BUN CART. An ambulance motor with 
the red cross painted upon it. 

House. A popular game, allowed by the autho- 
rities, played with checks and cards; each 
card contains 15 numbers, no two cards being 
alike. 

Issvuz. (Properly, ration or allowance—of rum, 
cigarettes, &c.) The whole. ‘‘ That’s the 
issue,”’ i.e., That is all.” 

Jam. Good. 

JAM ON Ir. An unreasonable request would be 
answered by, ‘‘ D’ye want jam on it?” 
JANKERS. Defaulters; prison, guard-room; de- 

faulters’ parades. 

JANKERS (TO DO), To do field punishment. 

JERK (TO PUT A, OR TO GET A) ON. To hurry. 

JERKS. Physical training; physical drill. 

JIppA (JIPPO). Stew or soup (see Gippa). 

JUGGED. Put into the guardroom. 

Juice. Rum ration issued by British. 

JUMP (THE HIGH). Appearance before the C.O. on 
a charge. 

KIEL WHALE. Name given to a nauseating fish 
meal given to prisoners by Germans. 

Kip. A soldier’s bed; also sleep. 

KIss ME, SERGEANT! Answer to Orderly Sergeant’s 
“Good night” after reading orders of the 
day on his nightly round of billets—im- 


Tommy’s 


Term of reproach from one rifleman 
You're a fusilier !” 


FUSILIER ! 
to another. 


mediately following ‘“‘ Lights out.” 
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Knock oFF. Acquire by artifice; steal. ‘‘I|PUsH THE BOAT OUT (TO). Stand treat. 

knocked it off from a rookie in C. Coy.” PUSHING UP DAISIES. Dead and buried. 
KNocKER. Non-payer. QUARTERMASTER’S ERASMIC. Soap issued for 
LACKERY. Wood; a wood-collector was known Tommy’s toilet, but really imtended for 

as a “ lackery-wallah.”’ Hindustani. floor-scrubbing. 

LANDOWNER (TO BE A). To be killed—thus occu-|QuIDs IN. Said when everything appears to 
pying a small piece of land. be to one’s advantage. 

LEADSWINGER. <A malingerer. RED INK. Vin rouge. 

LEADSWINGING. Getting out of any kind of duty | REsT camp. Cemetery. 
by malingering. Roott. Bread. Hindustani. 

LEAN ON YOUR CHIN STRAPS. Phrase used on the | RuB out (To). To die. 

march when ascending a fairly steep hill. Run. Charged with a military offence, however 
LINE (UP THE). The front, as referred to by troops trivial. 

in the rear. SANDsTORM. A soup consisting of ground maize or 
Lizzie. Fuller telephone (British). analogous grain boiled in water. The ground 
LOAF 0’ BREAD. One’s head.- grain would sink and, with the added re- 
LONGNOSED CHUM. Horse. ; semblance of colour, would appear like a 
Loopy. Daft; silly; mentally deficient. patch of sand (and tasted like it !). 
MAHNGEE. Anything to eat (manger). SAN-FAIRY-AN. It doesn’t matter (cela ne fait 
M. AnD D. Medicine and duty. Disgusted was rien). 

the malingerer when marked ‘“‘ M. and D.” by | SAUSAGE Hiut. Prison camp in Germany. To 

the Medical Officer. ‘go to Sausage Hill’? meant to be taken 
MESOPOLONICA. Any unknown destination in the | prisoner. 

East. In phrase ‘ Drafted to Mesopo-|Scoacw. Rum. 

lonica.”” ScrouNnGE. Tosearch for; to take anything with- 
MIKE (To). To slack. out permission pilfer legitimately, e.g., 
Moos. Guardroom or detention barracks. take Government property intended for some 
Muck IN (ro). Toshare; used especially of sharing one else; collecting anything one could see 

of a section’s rations. without inquiring who the owner was. 
MurpHy. Potato. ScCROUNGER. Cadger. 

Myrru. Rum. SERGEANT-MAJOR’S TEA. Army tea was usually 
Napoo. Nothing left (il n’y en a plus). lamentably devoid of sugar or milk when 
Nick. Guardroom or detention barracks. issued to privates ; if, however, the tea ever 
No. 9. An aperient pill. happened to be served sweetened it was 
ONE UP (TO HAVE). Said of Second Lieutenant termed ‘“ Sergt.-Major’s tea’’ owing to the 
with one star on his sleeve, or of lance-cor- not erroneous impression that N.C.O.’s of 
poral with one stripe. this rank did not deprive themselves of 
ON THE NOD. Free; gratis. good things in this respect. 
Oo-JAR-KA-PIV (OO-JAR-CAPIVEE). Used when! SHACKLES. Stew of doubtful quality. 

at a loss for a word. ‘‘ Thingummy-bob”’ | SHERBET. Anything imtoxicating. 

(cf. Gadget). Any old thing. SHOOTING GALLERY. The war zone; the front 
Oo-LA-LA! Exclamation of pleased surprise. line ; often preceded by the words ‘“ God 
ORGAN (TO WANT THE). To wish to borrow money. damn” (American). 

Packet. A wound. ‘So-and-so has caught a|SHOT AT DAWN. Expression for general idea of 
packet.” punishment, 

PAaWNEE. Water. Hindustani. |SHOWALEG (TO). To wake or get up ; get out of 

PEAS IN THE POT. Very hot. j ed 


PeG (ON THE). Having had one’s number and SHuN! Word of command ; attention ! 
name taken and reported to the C.O. as|Sick (ro Go). To parade for medical treatment. 
charged with some trivial military offence. | SKEIN. A glass of beer. 
PEG out (TO). To die. |SKILLY. Stew. 
PHYSICAL JERKS. Physical drill; Swedish drill. | SLIPPERY Sam. A gambling card-game. 
PICKLED MONKEY. A species of animal served by | Stum (To). To shirk. 
the Germans to prisoners of war as food. Its SMOKE (THE). London. 
identity was never determined by the re- SNUFF IT (TO). To die. 


cipients. /Sock IN Ir (puT A). Form of request to make less 
Pie’s EAR. Beer. noise. If a comrade was singing or had 
Pip. Star worn on shoulder and sleeve of an officer. | too much to say, a polite way of bidding him 
Piates. Feet. | “Shut up.” 
PLINKITY-PLONK. Vin blanc. |SorT NUMBER. Easy job. 
PonpD (THE). The English Channel. 'So Lone! Au revoir. 


PosH. Elegant and stylish in dress: something SPRUCE (TO). Deceive ; lie. 
good, exquisite ; smart. A‘ posh’ person— SpruNG. A degree of intoxication : half sprung ; 
immaculate, highbrow; a “ posh” job—a | sprung; well sprung. 
very excellent job. Spup. Potato. 

PosHED up. Dressed up for a special occasion. SQUARE DINKUM. On the straight. 

PoTAND PAN. The “ old man.” SquirFy. Half drunk. 

PozzEE. Jam. Hindustani. STAND BY (TO). Not to be absent. * Stand by your 

POZZEE-WALLAH, A man who is fond of jam. kits, lads!”’’ initimated the approach of a 
Hindustani. | suspicious person. 

Pukka. Real; proper. Hindustani. |Stirrs. Dead. 
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Stm. Prison. 

STRAFE. A reprimand. (See B.) 

STOPPED ONE, Received a wound. 

STUMER. A failure ; one with no pluck. “ Never 
let it be said your mother bred a stumer.”’ 

Stunt An adventure; escapade; anything 
to be performed. 

Sups. Ale. In expression ‘‘ Government suds,’ 
Government ale. 

SWEATING. In a state of suspense. If asoldier 
expected a furlough very shortly he would 
describe himself as “ sweating on leave.” 

SWEATING ON THE TOP LINE. Anxious; nearly, 


but not quite. 
SWINGING IT. Malingering. 
SWINGING ONTHEEAR. The frequent and wheed- 


ling request for a loan. 

SWINGING THE LEAD. Malingering. 

TICKET. Certificate of discharge from the Army. 

TOLD OFF (TO BE). To be reprimanded. 

ToTsack. A bag—usually a sandbag—which 
accommodated the rations of a number of 
men. 

TRES BEANS. bien. 

TURN IT IN (TO). To die. 

Twist (To). To defraud. 

UMTEEN (UMPTEEN). An unknown quantity or 
number implying very many. 

UNCLE NED. Bed. 

UNGUMMED (UnstucK). ‘‘ Sacked’; dismissed. 

UP THE POLE. Daft; silly. 

VAN BLONK. Vin blane. 

VAN ROUGE. Vin rouge. 

VELVET (TO BE ON). To be fortunate. 

Wands. Smallcakes sold in Y.M.C.A. and other 
canteens. 

WasuHovut. A failure; musketry term for a miss. 

WASH OUT (TO). To cancel, suppress. 

WEST (TO GO). To die ; come to nothing. 

WHIZZ-BANG. Field post cards. (See B.) 

WIN (TO). To acquire; purloin. 

WIND vp. Fright ; nervousness. 

WIinDy. Nervous; scared. 

WIRE AT Loos (ON THE). Missing on parade. 

WORK ONE’S TICKET. Get discharged from the 
Army; obtain discharge by malingering. 

Worst. Description applied by prisoners of war 
to a sausage; meat issued by Germans to 
prisoners. (Wurst). 

You AND ME. A cup of tea. 

** You’RE FOR IT!” 


PASSING STRESS. 
(See 12 S. ix. 241, 263, 283, 303, 325.) 


SHAKESPEARE, and his day, said :— 


Be not obdirate, open thy deaf ears. 
(‘ Titus Andronicus,’ IT. iii. 180.) 

Milton said, “the baleful eyes” of Satan 
were 
Mixt with obdurate pride and stedfast hate. 
and A. de Vere’s ‘St. Thomas,’ III. vi., in 
1876 :— 

In that obdurate will and lawless humour ; 
though Wordsworth and Shelley had already 


shifted to dbdurate. Yet Swinburne’s (ce, 
1885) ‘ Bothwell,’ I. iii. :— 
Unkindliness and soul’s obduracy 
Have made her soft heart hard. 

Now we hear the verbs cdntemplate (vide 
sup.), énervate—if Wordsworth in ‘ Departing 
Summer ’ (1819) does not mean to have that, 
all the better :— 

Best pleased with what is aptliest framed 

To enervate and defile— 
alternate; in Milton, of course, not yet 
SO :— 

Melodious hymns about the sovran throne 
Altérnate all night long. 
(‘ Paradise Lost,’ v. 652.) 

Shelley’s only use being already dlternate 
(‘ Calderon,’ ii. 182); concentrate—Byron’s 
‘ Lara’ (ii. 794), having 

Such as long power and overgorged success 

Concéntrates into all that’s merciless. 
—illustrate, not acknowledged until the 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary ’ (ending in 1888), 
and, e.g., in Coventry Patmore (c. 1850), still, 

It is that you illistrate it ; 


or in a Scottish professor-editor of English 
in 1918; éxculpate—in Bridges’s (1890) 
‘ Affliction of Richard,’ not yet changed :— 
What marvel in me wrought 
Shall quite exculpate thee ? 
and dbjurgate. These verbs in -ate, “all 
familiar with penult stress to middle-aged 
men.” So consimmate as verb, thus 
accented, ‘‘ until within the last few years,” 
adds ‘N.E.D.,’ is in A. de Vere’s 1846 
second sonnet on his father :— 

Thy Will constimmate in my will’s despite ; 
and in Patmore’s somewhat later ‘ Angel in 
the House,’ xi. :— 

But he who casts Heaven’s truth to swine 

Consimmates all incontinence. 

Going back to Pope’s ‘ Odyssey,’ xx.—if 
Pope it be :— 

And let the peers consimmate the disgrace. 
Yet, not only Wordsworth, before de Vere, 
has only cénsummate, but Shakespeare, before 
Pope, has 

To consummate the business happily. 
(‘ King John,’ V. vii. 35.) 
And in his contemporary ‘ Titus Androni- 
cus’ :— 

There shall we consummate our spousal rites. 
In fact Dr. Johnson’s note is, ‘‘ Anciently 
accented on the first syllable ’’—which would 
place consummate” with access,” &c., 
among the exceptions temporary. The 
modern dictionaries will allow constimmaie, 
yet also cénsummate. An ex-classical Fellow 


: for the “high jump” (q.v.) before the | 
man’”’ (q.v.). 
| 
| 
| 
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‘from Cambridge, in his 1918 old age, will 


have consummate. 

Our ears have heard not only démonstrate 
but rémonstrate (defended by analogy—dan- 
gerous to invoke—by a Cambridge man of 
three score and ten ; and, in 1914, by Cam- 
bridge, from Eton, at nearer one score) ; not 
only démonstrator now, but cénservator. 
They used to be imitators in older-fashioned 
Ireland, where, in parts, still live imitdte, dis- 
sipdte,* and others already cited. There was, 
more than half a century since, in Mangan’s 
* Disaster,’ in Ireland :— 

Chill Habitude, steeling 
The breast, consecrdtes it to Pride. 
And Dr. Johnson’s mid-eighteenth-century 
‘Dictionary ’ acknowledged ‘ Goldy’ right; in 
his postscript to the ‘ Retaliation ’ :— 
Ye tame imitdtors, ye servile herd, come. f¢ 

Now, in parts of America, you already 
make inquiries t as to insurance; and an 
Trish M.A. in 1914 calculates his résults ; 
and another denounces projfiters—no longer 
spelling profiteers, and feeling for the first 
syllable slap, followed by the rattle, tumble 
or mumble. “Things are very unstable,” 
is said in 1918; and thus repeated ; until, to 
make things intelligible, translated to unstdble. 
So the wretched 1914 gave cémpulsory, 
disrepute; and already in 1913 there were 
opponents ; and a R.E. colonel had lectured, 
in 1912, on prdjectiles from a défile ; the latter 
allowed him, by misled dictionaries. Now 
the Poet Laureate’s ‘ New Poems’ tells how 

His vdlise from his steed unbound. 
To these soundings, and to so many more— 
and still there’s more to follow — what 
would be said by Rogers (1763-1855), with 
his ‘‘ Contemplate is bad enough, but 
balcony makes me sick”? (The poet would 
love, the more, at least one peer—no agéd, 
agéd man—who, in 1918, says he contémplates 
the Commons’ House from its baleény.) In 
1782 John Gilpin’s 
loving wife 
From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much, 
To see how he did ride. 
And still, in 1817, ‘ Beppo’ (xv.) 
said that like a picture by Giorgione 
Venetian women were, and so they are, 
Particularly seen from a balcony. 


* Old-fashioned, in another way, Oxford, 
home of lost’ causes, likes to dwell still on optdtive 
—perhaps more often than not. 

+ Echo of Horace, Ep. I. xix. 19:—‘O 
imitatores servum pecus.”’ 

~ Boston would say she never heard of them. 
But you hear them made in Philadelphia and 
further south. 


Byron’s common Scots folk would till 
now say so; if of such things they took 
note. And indeed the ‘ Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary,’ ending 1888, gives both balcdény 
and balcony. 

For better or worse the ‘N.E.D.’ gives 
only thénksgiving—which, to some in Scot- 
land, sounds, they say, more Scots than 
English. (The whole matter “ stands tickle.’’) 
Of course Shakespeare :— 

Rosaline: And yours from long living! 

Biron: I cannot stay thanksgiving. 

(‘ Love's Labour’s Lost,’ IT. i. 193.) 
And so at every yearly recurrence of a 
high feast, Jlaméricaine, November’s 
Thankgiving. 

The English Poet Laureate, too, declares 
himself full of thanksgiving in November, 
1918, on termination of war :— 

Keep our love living 

Till all men neath heaven’s dome 
Sing Freedom’s harvest home 
In one thanksgiving. 

And prétext— N.E.D.’ notes pretéxt until 
c. 1840-50. So ‘Philip van Artevelde’ 
(1834), V. ix. :— 

If through pretéxis of justice I am doomed. 
Then, ‘The Gardener’s Daughter ’ (1842) :— 
Light prétexts drew me: sometimes a Dutch love 
For tulips. 

The older—in this case less melodious-— 
stress (French still—with the difference) 
may have the merit of perhaps better 
suggesting the whistling voice of the bird, 
in, Crabbe’s (1819) ‘ Tales of the Hall’ :— 

With not a sound, beside, except when flew 

Aloft the lapwing, or the grey curléw. 

A newer, perhaps, “licence” note is in 
Keats’s ‘To Fanny ’—but heard perhaps 
in ‘Lear,’ III. iv. 72, and still more in 
‘ Othello,’ V. ii. 348 :— 

Ah! if you prize my subdw’d soul above 
The poor, the fading . . . 
which she did not. 

At any rate, to repeat, the later-in-the- 
word accent nearly always gives space and 
better vowelling.” 

One allows, that—though less often than 
some suppose—the love for the better 
sound has been happy licence * on the part 


* What might not a Cambridge scholar thus 
criticizing—what would he not—say to Rupert 
Brooke on what was his own ?— 

‘* For England’s the one land I know 

Where men with Splendid Hearts may go, 
And Cambridgeshire, of all England, 


The shire for Men who Understand.” 
; And yet, the sounds there have some sense. 
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of poets. 
Taylor :— 
And broad highwdy to power, that ever then. ... 
(‘ Philip van Artevelde,’ II. ii. 1.) 
The good poet’s instinct had also (III. ii.) 
the song :— 

Thy place shall be like an old churchyard, 
which was old, and is still Scots (though 
some North Britons deny that). And still 
is said, “St. Paul’s Churchyérd.” Yet 
Shakespeare always chirchyard, e.g. :— 

Like graves i’ the holy churchyard.” 

(‘ Coriolanus,’ IIT. iii. 51.) 
Was crdéssbow ever otherwise in prose ? 
Yet ‘ The Ancient Mariner ’ (1. 20) :— 


With my crossbow 
I shot the albatross. 


And ‘ Philip van Artevelde’ (I.) :— 

And pierce them for crossbéws. A horse for me. 

Swinburne, among others, writes—‘ Both- 
well,’ IT. xiv. :— 

Though .. . 

This man sometimes even touch me to the quick. 
Francis, in his ‘ Horace,’ Sat. i. 10, had 
had, about a century before :— 

Don’t you sometimes the mighty Homer blame ? 

In 1916, C. H. Sorley’s ‘ Marlborough 
and other Poems’ improves on ‘ Macbeth’s’ 
“wine and wassail :— 

So I descend beneath the rail 
To warmth and welcome and wassail. 
—wes, hal, be whole, hale. 

Here is a poet of 1918, who, perhaps 
without anyone’s “authority,” did not 
refrain from writing (and marking) :— 

Rage unto rage, hate unto hate, doth shake 

The doors of Heaven with its impotent prayer. 
(Dora Sigerson, in ‘ The Sad Years.’) 

And what shall we say to pushing back 
accents, at a poet’s will? Henry Taylor’s 
(‘ Philip van Artevelde,’ I. x.) 

Thou shalt receive it from love’s éxrchequer. 
So, or no blank verse. But exchéquer in 
seventeenth century and since. 

W. F. P. Stockiey. 
(To be continued.) 


Highway is old. But Sir Henry 


‘INTRIGUING ADMIRAL VERNON (see 
ante, p. 321).—The necessity for severe 
compression and omission did not allow 
of showing that in the political career of 
Admiral Edward Vernon he was not ex- 
clusively the instrument of the Parliamen- 
tary — on the East Coast of 
England and London Port. Nor did 
this naval commander’s landed interests 
confine his political activities to Suffolk 


and the sister counties. In 1722 Edward 
Vernon was returned for Penryn—for 
which, after having served as Commander 
of the Grafton in the squadron sent out to 
join the Danish squadron in the Baltic, 
he was_ re-elected on the accession of 
George II. And, though he soon rendered 
himself conspicuous by his virulence against 
the placemen in office, it was not until 
July, 1739, in the Commons, that he avowed 
what he was convinced he could do at 
Porto Bello with six sail-of-the-line. To 
the surprise of his political and personal 
enemies he made that boast effectual. 
There is, of course, much virtue in “‘if.”” But 
it looks not improbable that if Admiral 
Vernon had been given a free hand and 
had been furnished with efficient support of 
Admiralty supplies, he would at Cartagena 
have much hastened the downfall of the 
Spanish empire in America, North, South, 
and Central; and possibly thus have 
changed the whole course of subsequent 
history. Mc. 


Epirarus.—Of the following epitaphs, 
the first is in Paignton parish church, and 
the second in the parish church of Wath, 
near Ripon, Yorkshire :— 

1. In Memory of Mets JOAN 

BVTLAND and son, WHO DIED IN 

CHILD BED ye 9th DAY OF NOVEMBER 

in Night of death here rests ye goop & 
fair, who all life Day, gaue God Both heart 
and ear, no Dirt nor Distance hindered 
her Resort, for love still paved ye way, & 
evt it short to parents, husband, friends 
none Better knew, ye tribute of Dvty, & 
she Paip it tow. Beloved By & loving 
all Dearly, her son to whom she 

first Gave life, then lost her owne 

he Kinp Poor lamb for his Dam a full 
Year cried, alas in vain, therfor for 

love he pieD Anno Domi 1679. 


2. Hear lies whats left of Stephen Penton 
Rector who being dead yet speaketh once 
for all my beloved parishioners 
since any of you may be the next 
Let everyone prepare to be so 
To prepare for death devoutly receive the 
sacrament 
to prepare against svdden death receive it 
Often make your will while yov are in good health 
That you may have leisvre to die wisely 
& if yov hope to die comfortably 
Yov mvst resolve to live righteously 
God send us all an happy meeting 
He was born at Winchester was formerly fellow 
of New Colledge Principal of Edmund’s Hall 
& rector of Glimpton All in Oxon and also 
rector of Tingswick He died rector of this Church 
of Wath & Prebendarie of Ripon October 18th 
anno dni 1706 etat : svae 67. 


M. A. Morrison. 
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Dr. JOHNSON AND THE ReEv. GEORGE | 


Butr.—In Birkbeck Hill’s edition of 
Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’ there is a 
note, quoted from Hawkins’s ‘Life’ and 
repeated in the ‘ Johnsonian Miscellanies,’ 
as follows :— 

There dwelt at Lichfield a gentleman of the 
name of Butt, the father of the reverend Mr. 
Butt, now a King’s Chaplain, to whose house 
on holidays and in school-vacations Johnson was 
ever-welcome. The children in the family, 
perhaps offended with the rudeness of his be- 
haviour, would frequently call him the great 
boy, which the father, once overhearing, said, 


the fame of Dr. Johnson, I trust that the son will 
not be considered as a cold or slavish spectator 


of it. 
RussELL MARKLAND. 


Siens or Lonpown (see references 
at 11S. xii. 84, 218)—Perhaps I may be 
_permitted, after an interval of some six 
years, to renew my contributions under 
this heading with the following notes :— 

The earliest contemporary list of London 
signs known to me was drawn up about 
the year 1430 and is contained among 


“You call him the great boy, but take my word | the records of the Worshipful Company 


for it, he will one day prove a great man.” 

Birkbeck Hill’s note says, ‘““ A Rev. Mr. 
Butt attended Johnson’s funeral,’ and his 
name duly appears in the list of those who 
were present (* Letters,’ ii., p. 434). 


'of Brewers. Unfortunately it has not 
been printed. 

An alphabetical list of London taverns, 
chiefly of sixteenth-century date, forms 
the subject of an appendix to the second 


In no case of these few mentions of him | volume of the ‘ History of the Wine Trade 
is there any indication of his Christian in England,’ by Andre L. Simon. 


name, but he was, of course, the Rev. George For seventeenth-century signs see ‘ The 
Butt, son of Dr. Carey Butt (who prophesied | Carrier’s Cosmography,’ 1637, by John 
Johnson’s fame). For the life of George , Taylor, the so-called ‘‘ water poet,” reprinted 
Butt (1741-1795), born at Lichfield, see the |in Arber’s ‘Old English Garland,’ i. 
‘D.N.B.’ and sources there quoted, but | pp. 223-44, also in ‘Social England Illus- 
the following note on the foregoing is to be | trated,’ pp. 339-62. Another list of taverns 
found in his ‘Poems,’ in two volumes compiled by Taylor in the year previous 


(1793), now somewhat scarce :— 


After very early childhood, I never was but | 


| was printed by me at 1158. i. 190. 
Several lists of signs appeared in the 


once in the company of this truly great man, jearlier volumes of the Annual Record 
who then very kindly and politely reminded me | of the London ‘Topographical Society, 
of the virtues of my father and maternal grand-| from the pen of Mr. F. G. Hilton Price. 
‘See particularly the lengthy enumeration 


Among Butt’s poems is one entitled ‘ A! 
Dialogue between the Earl of Chesterfield | 
and Mr. Garrick in the Elysian Shades,’ | 
dedicated to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and of | 
this Dr. Johnson is the subject. It begins | 
with a fanciful description by the shade of 
Garrick of the admiration bestowed upon 
Johnson by Shakespeare; Garrick praises 
Johnson and is strongly opposed by Chester- | 
field, who is ultimately converted to, 
Garrick’s view, the poem closing with the 
entry of Johnson into Elysium. Though 
Butt disagreed with the great Doctor’s 
estimate of Gray’s ‘Odes,’ Lyttelton’s 
‘Monody,’ and other works, yet he was 
full of admiration for him, as the above 
dialogue will prove to those who care to 
read it, and Butt’s own delightful personality 
is shown in a note thereto :— 

It was natural I should wish to attend Dr. 
Johnson’s funeral; and agreeably to old usage, 
of which no one is a greater admirer than myself, 
I devoted the day preceding the funeral, and 
sat up the greater part of the preceding night, to 
compose this elegiac dialogue, as a votive offering 
to his grave: and if my father early predicted 


of signs of the Cheapside neighbourhood 
in vol. iv., running to no fewer than eighty- 
five pages. 

A MS. list of taverns of 1690-8 is 
referred to at 8 S. xi. 204, as being in 
the possession of a correspondent signing 
himself W. I. R. V. 

A list of coffee-houses of 1702-14 forms 
the subject of an appendix to John Ash- 
ton’s ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne.’ Some 470 houses are enumerated. 

A long and valuable list of eighteenth- 
century inns and taverns is given by John 
Lane in his large volume of ‘ Masonic 
Records.’ 

In the St. Martin’s Public Library, 
Charing Cross, is an extensive collection 
of newspaper cuttings relating to London 
signs and arranged in alphabetical order, 
but not very easy of access. 

I commenced making a list of the signs 
mentioned, however briefly, in the successive 
volumes of ‘ N. & Q.’ some years ago, but did 
not succeed in carrying it further than pre- 
cisely half-way through the fourth series. 
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I also have a self-made list of the signs 
referred to in Cobbett and Howell’s ‘ Com- 
plete Collection of State Trials,’ in 33 
vols., published 1809-28. The majority 
of these references fall within the period 
1640 to 1760. 

Mr. J. Holden MacMichael, formerly a 
prolific contributor to ‘ N. & Q.,’ commenced 
an exhaustive account of ‘The London 
Signs and their Associations,’ in alphabetical 
_ arrangement, in The Antiquary in 1904. 
So fitfully did the instalments make their 
appearance, however, that when the maga- 
zine ceased publication at the end of 
1915 no further than midway through 
the letter ‘C’ had been attained to. As- 
suming that Mr. MacMichael had brought 
his labours to a conclusion for the re- 
mainder of the alphabet, it would be in- 
teresting to know the whereabouts of 
the MS., and if there is any prospect of 
its publication in another form. 

Wn. McMurray. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
te affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Watt Stratrur.—I am anxious to find the 
present location of the statue of James Watt, 
the engineer, by William Scoular, exhibited 
at the Royal Academy Exhibition in 1840. 
The fact that the statue was in marble indi- 
cates that the artist had been given 2 
definite commission. 

H. W. DickInson. 


Tupor Coast DEFrENcEs.—Will any reader 
put me on the track of references in the 
Record Office to the construction and equip- 
ment of the block-houses or forts on sea- 
coasts or estuaries—built in Tudor times. 
We know that at Colchester several were 
built, and at least two on the estuary of 
the Exe. Kindly reply direct. 

H. Witson Horman, F.S.A. 


Topsham, Devon. 


Huntinc Pictures.—Who was the 
painter of certain large pictures of hunting, 
&ec., in the seventeenth century, and what 
packs of foxhounds did he paint ? 

SPORTSMAN. 


Fenny Compron TERRAR: EXPLANATION 
or Worps soucut.—lIn a terrar or catalogue 
of lands and leys of Fenny Compton, War- 
wickshire, dated 1662, I find the following :— 
‘**2 lands by the pike Colidge Petifer on the 
west not to be baited for when they are heech.”’ 
Can any reader explain the words in italics, 

G. C. GRAVES. 


NICKNAME OF WILLIAM PITT (THE 
YOuNGER).—I have in my possession a 
letter written in 1786 describing a debate 
in the House of Commons and expressing 
the greatest admiration of the part borne 
therein by a prominent personage whom 
the writer calls ‘‘ the Cornette’ (or ‘‘ the 
Comette”’’). Though no name is mentioned 
the context and other circumstances make 
it practically certain that the allusion is to 
Mr. Pitt. 

Can any reader tell me what was this 
nickname by which Mr. Pitt was pe 
known, what it meant, &c., &c. ? should 
add that the writer of the letter was himself 
a member of the House of Commons at the 
time and held a subordinate office in Pitt’s 
administration of that day. 8. W. 


THE RicHT TO BEAR ARMSs.—What, ac- 
cording to the modern doctrine, constitutes 
the right to bear arms ? Is it sufficient to 

rove legitimate descent in the male line 
bon. the original grantee? Sir William 
Dugdale, writing in 1681, insisted that it 
is not so; but he was admittedly arguing 
from their ancient use as a means of 
distinguishing leaders in the field. This 
purpose they have long ceased to serve 
and are not likely to be required to serve 
again for centuries to come; if they serve 
no other, they are merely a curious survival, 
of no practical utility. But, if they can be 
regarded as the mark of a family, distin- 
guishing that family from others, indicating 
kinship and promoting esprit de corps among 
those of the same stock, there seems to be 
no reason why there should not be a great 
and serviceable future before them as long 
as civilization endures. It may seem, at 
first sight, particularly out of place to appeal 
to utility in heraldic matters, which have 
so long been at the mercy of ‘* authority ” ; 
but is it really so out of place as it seems ? 
Arms had their origin in a true, practical 
need of society ; they were useful, therefore 
they flourished. When they ceased to be 
useful, they fell into disrepute. If the 
present revival of interest in the subject 
is to endure, they must be shown to serve 
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‘some practical end. Such an end has been! and Eleanor of Guyenne. Can anyone 
indicated above; it is, to all appearance, kindly enlighten me on this point, and also 
the end in view that stimulates modern) as to which castle it was in which the ig 
inquiry ; but, if this end is to be efficiently was imprisoned when he heard Blonde 
served, the use of arms must be governed singing ? 
by rules very different from those laid) A certain amount of confusion seems to 
down by Sir William Dugdale. There must have been made through the similarity exist- 
be many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to whom a! ing between the castle of Chinon in Touraine 
clear pronouncement on this subject would! and that of Chillon. The former was a 
be of immediate value and importance.| Plantagenet possession, while the latter, an 
It ought, perhaps, to be added that, ac-| equally ancient edifice, is on the borders of 
cording to Sir William :— | Lake Leman. H. WicserForce-BELL. 

1. Only one man in a generation is en-| [See also Notices to Correspondents, p. 360). 
titled to the use of any particular coat of 


American Humorists: Caprain G. H. 
2. That all claim to them, even when Dgrey was author in the year 1865 of a 
drastically differenced, lapses after a few) humorous book which he dedicated to 
junior descents. _ |General McClellan “his friend and class- 
3. That, ifthe senior line ends in an heiress, | mate.’ There are numerous full-page comic 
her husband acquires the sole right to use  jJlustrations by the author, but it seems 


her father’s arms. F. L. Woop. | strange that he was permitted to give a 


THE TRAVELS OF EPHRAIM CHAMBERS, 
F.R.S. (see 12 S. i. 462).—At the above 
reference appeared a letter written by 
Ephraim Chambers, F.R.S., to Thomas. 
Longman, being part of a collection of. 
MSS. letters, &c., illustrating the history | 
of Canonbury Tower, where the writer died 
the following year. The letter, dated 
“July ye 26, N.S., 1739” after giving a 
long account of Chambers’s impressions 
of Bordeaux and its vicinity, goes on, 
“T Propose to set out to-morrow for 
Rochel(le), and Nantes, in my way to 
Paris.” Is anything known of other MS. 
letters of Chambers describing his travels 
between Bordeaux, Rochelle and Paris ? 

Jd. R. H. 


‘THe DeratTH-BoAT OF HELIGOLAND.’— 
As Heligoland is now a prominent topic, I, 
wonder if any reader could tell me who, and | 
what, is referred to in Campbell’s poem) 
‘The Death-boat of Heligoland,’ ending 

But I blot not my page with their name. | 
R. K. Hopeson. | 


Ceur DE Lion.—While visiting | 
recently the Abbey of Fontevrault, now a. 
prison, where lie the tombs of our Plan- | 


caricature portrait of Washington which 
forms the frontispiece. I cannot find the 
author’s name in the only American biblio- 
graphy I know. He was contemporary 
with Artemus Ward. What is known of 


TitLte or ANNO Quinto Epwarpr III.—. 
In Pickering’s ‘ Statutes at Large,’ vol. i., 
the portion of this statute distinguished 
as Cap. X. is headed ‘‘ The punishment 
of a juror that is ambidexter, and taketh 
money.” The ‘N.E.D.’ speaks of the use 
of this word for the offence specified as being 
the earliest use of the word in English 


legal phraseology. 


The word ‘‘ ambidexter’’ does not, how- 


_ ever, appear in the text either in the Norman- 


French version or in the English, and I 
find that the copy of the Act in the Statutes 
of the Realm has no title to the separate 
capital X. 

Of what date and of what authority 
and by whom inserted were the titles to 
this and the other chapters of the ‘ Statutes 
at Large’ ? W.S. B. H. 


Sm TanFIELD LeMAN, Barv., author of 
‘Some Memoirs of the Life and Writings 


tagenet kings Richard I. and Henry II., I of the late Dr. Richard Mead’ (1755), 
was surprised to find that considerable appears to have been the only son of Philip 


doubt existed as to where Richard Cceur 
de Lion was actually buried. He died at 
Chalus ; and in 1910 a grave supposed to 


‘contain his remains (except his heart, which 


is at Rouen) was found in the church, 


together with two others, those of Henry II. 


/Leman, of Snow Hill, Holborn, apothecary. 
Who was his mother? Did he practise 
/as a medical man in London, and what were 
his qualifications ? When and whom did he 
'marry ? He died in Southwark, May 4, 
| 1762. G. F. R. B. 
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MANGLES. —George Mangles was admitted 
to Westminster School in January, 1787, 
and G. W. Mangles in June, 1810. Infor- 
mation concerning their respective parent- 
ages and careers is desired. G.. BRB: 


CARDINAL NEWMAN AND WALES.—It has 
been alleged the two brothers Cardinal and 
Professor F. W. Newman had family or| 
other ties with Wales. Corroboration of the 
fact and identifiable association with the 
Principality would oblige. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


CARDINAL VAUGHAN AND WALES.—Had 
he any Welsh ancestry ? If so, with what 
county family was he connected ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


MULES ON —In Daniel Wall’s 
edition of Ebel’s ‘Switzerland’ (London, | 
1820), at p. 63 it is asserted that “At: 
10,416 feet above the sea mules are so much 
out of breath that they utter doleful cries” ; | 
and that “The breath of a mule was 
prodigiously : restrained at 11,820 feet under | 
the equator.” 

I believe that mules carry fuel, &c., up. 
to the Mischobel Hut, 11,020 feet above | 
the sea, from Saas-Fee. 

What is the greatest height for a mule 
to go on the mountains ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ch. xlvi., 
two seasons 


T.R.E.O.—In ‘ Pendennis,’ 
“Miss M. had played for 
T.R.E.O., T.R.S.W., &c.” 

What is T.R.E.O.? The other is, of 
course, Theatre Royal, Sadler’s Wells. 

O. R. Luxrorp. 


CapTaIn JOHN GoreE.—Is there any in- 
formation available as to the family of the’ 
Mr. John Gore who accompanied ‘Captain 
Cook on his first and third voyages of dis- 
covery, first as Lieutenant, afterwards as_ 
Captain, and finally in charge of the ships on | 
their return? His son John entered the 
Navy and afterwards settled in Australia 
and died a Rear-Admiral. His grandson, | 
Graham Gore, accompanied and perished | 
with Sir John Franklin’s expedition to the 
North Pole. To what family did he belong ? 


Are there any members of that family still in| 
this country ? | 
Aw INTERESTED NAMESAKE. 


AND 


named Wiirtemberg 
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Bory OUT OF A TOLE-DISH ” 
What is the meaning of this phrase ? 
M. D. H. 


(sic).— 


JONATHAN Epwarps’s ‘DOocTRINE oF 
OrIGINAL Srn.’—I should be obliged if any 
reader could refer me to any published reply 
to this treatise. H. J. AYLIFFE. 

17, Wyndham Street, Brighton. 


GEORGE TRAPPE.—I have a quaint por- 
trait of George Troppe, Director and 
Curator of the Colonies in Tauride. It was 
engraved by C. Knight and pub. 1789. A 
document by his side is inscribed, ‘‘ Der 
Kayserinn C.A.F.H.A.R.IL.N. Der Grossen. 
Privilegia fiir 270 Mennonisten Familien in 
Jahr 1787.” 

I will be grateful for any information about 
George Trappe and the colonies in Tauride. 

R. Me. 


WHITTENBURY Famity.—I am desirous 
of collecting notes with regard to this 
family. It is supposed that three cousins 
came to settle in 
'England (Hertfordshire) at about the time 
of the reign of William III., with whom, 
| indeed, they were supposed to have landed. 
‘Queen Hoo Hall was the home of the 
Whittenburys, and it will be known that 
| Strutt, the antiquary, used it as a title 
for an unfinished story of romance, which 
| gave Scott the inspiration to write 

Waverley.’ 

Seven years ago a small two-handled 
silver cup was sold at Christie’s to Mr. 
C. D. Rotch for £59 0s. 5d. It was made 
by Wakelin and Taylor (1782) and is 
fluted and festooned. The same cup was, 
, I believe, sold for £10 in 1856. The in- 


_ scription is :—‘* This cup the gift of James, 
| Hea of Salisbury, Lord-Lieutenant to Mr. 


‘Benjamin Whittenbury, of Queen Hoo 
Hall, Hertfordshire, was presented to him 
the 3lst day of January 1783.” 

The story of the presentation goes back 
to the days of highway robberies, and the 
occasion was the capture of a certain Walter 
Clibborn by Mr. Whittenbury. The high- 


/wayman was killed,and on a post over the 


spot where he was buried the following 
inscription was set :— 

Here continues to rot the body of Walter 
Clibborn, who, with his son, robbed and _ ill- 
treated many persons in this neighbourhood. 
| Please not to deface this. 

Anyone who possesses any data of the 
| Whittenbury family would greatly help 
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me by supplying information. Are there | 
any pamphlets printed which deal with 
the Whittenburys? Is Queen Hoo Hall! 
still in existence and are there any setae 
published with regard to it ? 

What is the Whittenbury crest and 
where may a copy be obtained or seen ?. 
The only description I have is that it con-, 
tains a@ gate, supposed to be the gates 
of Wiirtemberg, a laurel-wreath surrounds. 
it, and that the motto is “* Nil Admirari.” | 
Any particulars of the crest or coat of arms | 
of this family will be greatly appreciated. | 

Ronatp D. WHITTENBURY-KAYE. 

Newchurch Rectory, Culcheth, nr. Warrington. 


GrorGE SETON, 5TH oF WINTON.— 


Mary, Countess Cowper, in her Diary under 
date March 19, 1716, says :— 


you should miss it and I send it to you; it is by 
Jekyll :— 

Lord Chatham with his sword undrawn, 

Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 

Sir Richard, eager to get at ’em 

Stood waiting—but for what ?—Lord Chatham.’ 

It will be observed that Lord Palmerston states 
positively that the epigram is by Jekyll.” 

It may be worth mentioning that Jekyll has a 
place in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


AUTHOR WANTED.—I should be glad to know 
the author of a little poem, called, I believe, 
‘Shipwreck.’ It begins :— 

““ A stormy sea at the dawn of day, 
A torrent of foam and spray, 
And patches of white sea foam that lay, 
High on the fields inland.” 
J. 


My Lord Winton had sawed an iron bar with 
the spring of his Watch very near in two, in order 
to make his escape; but it was found out. He 
received Sentence of Death, but behaved himself 
in amanner to persuade a world of people that 
he was a natural Fool or mad, though his natural 
character is that of a stubborn, illiterate, ill-bred 
Brute. He has eight Wives. 

These are very sweeping assertions, and 
I should be pleased to learn whether there 
is any other evidence extant to support 
them. The Earl died unmarried, but it is 
known, that he had a child by an Edin- 
burgh lady. Who were the “ eight wives ” ? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


Replies. 


‘TAVERN SIGNS: “'THE FIVE ALLS.” 
| (12 8. ix. 145.) 


| In the interesting list of signs of London 
coffee-houses and inns now appearing in the 
columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ ‘* The Five Alls ”’ does 
not findaplace. Itis to be found at Oxford, 
at Gosport, and in Wiltshire at the towns 
of Chippenham and Marlborough. The 
characters of the quintette are not invariable, 
but the usual group is that of the King, “1 
rule all’’; the Soldier, fight for all’; 


|the Ecclesiastic, “I pray for all”; the 


EPIGRAM ON THE WALCHEREN EXPEDITION.— 
Wanted, the author or first appearance in print of 
the following well-known lines :— 

“Great Chatham with his sabre drawn 

Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 
Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 

The jest refers, of course, to the dispute between 
the naval and military commanders during the 
unfortunate Walcheren Expedition of 1809. 
eannot find it in any of the dictionaries of 
quotations. 

The first line is given, surely incorrectly, in 
a recent number of The Spectator as :— 

‘* Lord Chatham, with his sword drawn.” 
H. 

[This has been discussed at 1S. xi. 52; 4S. v. 
174, 497, 606; vi. 84, 144, 244; vii. 18. Several 
versions are given, but the best appears to be 
that given by H. P. D. at the last reference, which 
we reproduce :— 

““The controversy with regard to the correct 
version is, I think, set at rest by the following 
extract from a letter addressed by Lord Palmer- | 
ston to his sister, the Hon. Miss Temple, dated | 
Feb. 27, 1810 (Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer’s| 
‘ Life of Viscount Palmerston,’ 1870, i. 117) :—} 
‘Did you see the following epigram the other | 
day in the Chronicle? If you did not ’tis a pity | 


Barrister, ‘“‘I plead for all”; and the 
| Farmer, “I pay for all.” 
| In their ‘ History of Signboards,’ Larwood 
‘and Hotten speak of this sign as being 
old and still common.” They give an 
illustration ‘‘ from an old print by Kay ” in 
-which the place of the King is taken by his 
Satanic Majesty, who says, “‘I take all.” 
But these authors treat the original sign as 
“The Four Alls’ and regard the lawyer as 
a later addition. This limitation of the 
group to four members seems to have found 
\favour in France. At Rouen, 10 or 12 years 
'ago, there was displayed, in the window of 
a printing office in the Rue Ganterie, a sheet 
| almanac for 1820. 
This Calendrier Royal had as a heading 
a portrayal of “Les quatre vérités du 
'siécle d’& présent.” The four characters 
| and their utterances were as follow :— 
Le Prétre: Je prie Dieu pour vous trois. 
Le Soldat : Je vous garde tous trois. 
Le Paysan: Je vous nourris tous trois. 
Le Procureur: Je vous gruge tous trois. 
It is observable that even in this limited 
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group of the French quartette the lawyer 
is introduced with a cynical utterance. 
He is figured as flourishing a bag of money. 
Much more high-minded is the English con- 
ception of the character. 

Such assemblages of typical characters 
seem to be still popular in France. Quite 
recently there reached me a modern coloured 
cartoon presenting an array of seven persons. 
It had the title of :— 

Les différentes positions sociales de ‘homme. 

These seven personages and their verses 
are as follow :— 

Le Prétre : 

J’éclaire les Ames qui doutent 

Le Ciel est & ceux qui m’écoutent. 
Le Médecin : 

Je combats toute maladie 

Et vous assure longue vie. 

Le Maitre d’Ecole: 

J’ai soin de votre adolescence 
Vous enseignant vertu, science. 

Le Marchand : 

Riches ou pauvres, trouverez 
Chez moi, ce que vous désirez. 

Le Soldat : 

Je te défends, chére Patrie, 

Pour toi je donnerais ma vie! 
L’Ouvrier : 

Qui méprise le travailleur 

Est indigne de tout bonheur. 

Le Paysan : 

Le Bon Dieu fasse & son plaisir, 
Tous les six je dois vous nourrir. 


The only figure in this group that excites 
remark is the schoolmaster, who, from a 
blackboard whereon are written the letters 
of the alphabet, is teaching the A B C toa 


child who, from his stature and dress, ought | 


certainly to be able to read. 

The modern cartoon finds place for three 
of the figures displayed in the almanac of 
1820 : the priest, the soldier, and the farmer. 
Four entirely new characters are introduced 
—the doctor, the schoolmaster, the merchant 
and the artisan. The Law is unrepresented. 
Neither the English advocate nor the un- 
amiable French attorney having been 
invited to become members of this society. 

Kore: 


NELSON’s SIGNALMAN AT TRAFALGAR (1258. 
ix. 301).—In the United Service Museum, 
Whitehall, is an exhibit (173) :-— 

Photograph of Pensioner Roon (not Room) 
who hoisted Lord Nelson’s famous signal at the 
Battle of Trafalgar. The photograph was taken 
in 1858 when Roon was over 80 years of age. He 
was then a patient of the donor at Greenwich 
Hospital. Given by Inspector General F. W. 
Davis, R.N. 

S. PonDER. 


Torquay. 


‘ALBUM AMICORUM’ OF WANDERING 
ScHotars (12 §. ix. 309).—An interesting 
article on these alba will be found in 
Archeologia, vol. Ixii., pp. 251-308, by 
the late Mr. Max Rosenheim, who describes 
20 volumes from his own collection and 
22 of the 400 or so volumes preserved in 
the British Museum. In the ‘ Notes on 
Sales’ in The Times Literary Supplement 
for Aug. 29, 1918, a detailed account is 
given of the Album of Capt. Francis Segar, 
and several letters appeared in the same 
journal on Sept. 8, 1918, describing other 
volumes. Illustrations from the ‘ Stamm- 
buch’ (1578-83) of Gregory Amman at 
Cassel, showing the passenger boat plying 
between Venice and Padua, and from the 
volume in the Egerton MSS. 1191 at the 
British Museum showing Venetian mounte- 
banks, are given in Bates’s ‘ Touring in 1600,’ 
while a fine album of the seventeenth 
century with illustrations is described in 
Maggs Brothers’ Catalogue No. 395 of 1920. 
The ‘Stammbuch’ of Thos. Platter the 
younger, who visited London in the late 
sixteenth century (now at Basle) is referred 
to with a brief extract in The Cornhill 
Magazine for August, 1920, article ‘ Three 
Foreigners in London.” Letts. 


It would, I think, interest Mr. P. J. 
ANDERSON, in connexion with his interesting 
reference to two Scotch ‘ Alba Amicorum,’ 
to refer to the very interesting communica- 
tion made to the Society of Antiquaries of 
London by Mr. Max Rosenheim, Dec., 1909. 
This appears in Archeologia, vol. Ixii. 
No fewer than 42 such albums are there 
described with detail. 

ArtTHUR Dv CANE. 


Sir RicHarD Browy, Bart. (12S. ix. 310). 
—There have been a good many baronets of 
the name of Richard Brown. The man after 
whom Cot. LESLIE inquires was third baronet 
of Depden, Co. Essex, who was born about 
1656, admitted to Lincoln’s Inn May 12, 
1670 (one of these dates must be wrong). He 
married, Sept. 13, 1688, Dorothy, widow of 
Michael Blackett of Newcastle, daughter of 
William Barnes, who after Brown’s death 
married, as his second wife, John Moore, D.D., 
Bishop of Ely. Brown was killed in Flanders, 
1689, by Col. Billingsley (G.E.C. ‘ Baronet- 
age,’ iii. 92). His grandfather, the first 
baronet, was Lord Mayor of London 1660-1, 
and created a baronet July 22, 1660. The 
baronetcy became extinct, ‘‘ or possibly only 
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dormant ” (G.E.C.) in 1739. The last phrase | then curator, Viscount Dillon, told me that 
may explain why the baronetcy is not in at the time of Anne’s execution she asked 
Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetages.’ |one of those attending upon her to point 


JOHN R. 


‘Ruppicore’ (12 ix. 291).—In the| 
second act of ‘ Ruddigore,’ after the ghosts | 
of the Murgatroyds have returned to their) 
frames, leaving Robin Oakapple overcome 
by emotion, his faithful servant, Adam 
Goodheart, enters, and the following dialogue | 
ensues : — 

Adam. My poor master, you are not well 

Robin. Gideon Crawle, it won’t do—I’ve 
seen ’em—all my ancestors—they’re just gone. 
They say that I must do something desperate at 
once, or perish in horrible agonies. 


This is the only mention I can find in 
the libretto of Gideon Crawle (not Crawl), | 
and I am consequently at a loss to under- 


stand on what G. M. bases his theory 
that ‘‘ He seems from the allusion to have 


been @ man who returned to a life of crime. 


after an interlude of virtue.” 
As to who Gideon was, or whether he 
ever existed in fact or in fiction, I have 


throw on the query. 
WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


ANNE BoLeyn’s Execution (12 ix. 
311).—In an appendix to Paul Friedmann’s 


‘History of Anne Boleyn’ (Macmillan, | 


1884), the author states that she was “ be- 
headed with a sword by the executioner of 
Saint Omer,” and he cites as his authority 
for the statement the ‘Cronica del Rey 
Henrico Octavo.’ 

Furthermore, an old guide to the Tower, 
by Mr. A. Harman, describing the execution, 
says, “after addressing a few calm words 
to those around, she laid upon the fatal 
block her head which the executioner severed 
from her body with one stroke of his 
sword.” WILLoUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


Bishop Godwin in his ‘ Annales,’ under 


out the headsman; this showing that he 
did not always wear a particular dress at 
this period. I forget whether he told me 
as to a sword or axe being used. 

In the past, I have seen some very good 
historical film pictures abroad, and when 
English history is in question, certain details 
were not always correct. The same may 
be the case now. In a fine French film 
portraying certain incidents in the life of 
Queen Elizabeth, in which the ‘“ Divine 
Sara” represented the Queen, the Royal 
Arms of England were very incorrect. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


I am in possession of a very old manu- 
script entitled ‘An Epistle concerning the 
Criminal Process made against the Queen 
Anne Boullan of England. By Carles 
Almoner to Mons. le Dauphin. Printed at 


‘Lyons in the year 1545. Translated from 


the French by P. L. Buée, Doctor of the 


failed to discover, and shall await with College of Sorbonne.’ 


interest any light other correspondents can) 


The manuscript is without date and is of 
43 pages. 

The following account is given of the 
execution. After a long speech from the 
Queen on the scaffold it is stated :— 

When the Queen had let down her white collar 
and put off her hood in order that the blow 
should meet with no obstacle she fell humbly 
on her knees pronouncing repeatedly these words : 
** Christ I beseech Thee receive my soul. O grant 


pity !’? One of the Damsels shedding unremitting 
tears approached her to perform the last and 
lamentable duty of her office and veiled her face 
with a linen cloth. Then the Master who was 
himself disconsolate and dismayed on account 
of the execution refraining his emotion to fulfil 
his duty levelled at her neck the last stroke of a 
‘sword by which it was immediately cut through. 
|The head and body were taken by the ladies 
| whom you would have thought almost lifeless 
| from the languor and excessive feebleness they 
| were in. But they feared that their Mistress 
| should be touched and held by the hands of 
‘inhumane men. 


the year 1536, says that the executioner, _The manuscript in describing the execu- 
was summoned from Calais, and that the tion of Lord Rochefort states that he pre- 
instrument was a sword, alhough the English sented his head to the cruel scimitar which 
custom was to behead with an axe. His cut it off at one blow. 
words are, “Carnifex, qui ad id Caleto Epwarp H. DoBREE. 
accersitus fuerat, gladio cervicem pene-| Udney Hall, Teddington. 
travit, cum moris sit nostri, securi capite ; 
mulctandos, non gladio, ferire.” P . JOHN CRAWFORD (12S. ix. 310).—In 1789 
Epwarp Brensty. Sir Joshua Reynolds painted his portrait 
‘from which J. Grozer did a fine mezzotint. 
Some twenty years ago, when I was Chaloner Smith’s book on portraits spells. 
inspecting the armour in the Tower, the, the name Crauford. E. E. Leeeatt. 
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Earty History oF Cricket (12 S. ix. 
311)—In 1811 a print was _ published 
showing ‘ The Grand Female Cricket Match 
between the Hampshire and Surrey Lasses 
for 500 Guineas, and played at Newington 
Green, near Ball’s Pond, Middlesex, October 
2, 1811, when the Hampshire won by 
fourteen notches.’ 

Twenty years ago I had a copy of this, 
and sent it to The Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News, in which paper a repro- 
duction appeared on July 13, 1901. I gave 
the print soon afterwards to some county 
cricket club, I think either Surrey or 
Hampshire. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


P.R.S.V.R., &c., PERSEVERE, &c. (11 S. 
xi. 318, 435, 477; 12S. i. 96).—In Edward 
Baines’s ‘ History, Directory, and Gazetteer 
of the County Palatine of Lancaster,’ 1824-5, 
vol. ii, p. 30, after a few lines about a 
milliarium found in the channel of the 
Artle-beck rivulet is the following :— 

A relic belonging also to Roman times was 
found in the bed of the Fisher-beck inscribed 
with the following consonants :— 

P.R.S.V.R.Y.P.R.F.C.T.M.N. 
V.R.K.P.T.H.S.P.R.C.P.T.S.T.N. 
which have been ingeniously supplied with 
vowels so as to make this monitory couplet :— 
Persevere ye perfect men, 
Ever keep these precepts ten. 

It is not unlikely that the stops are 
printer’s errors. It is not explained why 
the stone was believed to belong to Roman 
times. The previous notes have assigned 
this puzzle inscription to a house at Hangle- 
ton, near Brighton; a Welsh church; 
Penshaw Church, near Durham; Beeston 
Regis Church, near Cromer. Probably, like 
many epitaphs in verse, it was used in many 
places. Fisher-beck is, I think, a stream 
which falls into the Lune at or near Caton. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Witson: Pratr: Symes: Le Hvunte 
(12 S. ix. 310).—Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ 
for 1846, sub. tit. ‘Symes of Ballybeg,’ states 
that Jeremiah Symes of Glascarry, Co. 

Jexford, married Barbara Payne, sister of 
the private secretary to King James IT., and 
had a fourth son, John Symes of Hillbrook, 
Co. Wicklow, who married Mary, second 
daughter of Richard Sandam of Rusha- 
more, Co. Louth, and had numerous de- 
scendants. 

Abraham Symes, son of John, Generosus, 
born in Co. Wicklow, entered T.C.D. in 
1733, aged 18, and was B.A. 1738, M.A. 


1742, and D.D. 1762. This is almost 
certainly the son of John and Barbara, and 
he is very likely the person required, as no 
other Abraham of the period graduated at 
Trinity. There is a manuscript pedigree 
in existence of the descendants of John 
Symes and Barbara Sandam. 
H. B. Swanzy. 
Vicarage, Newry. 


If the Sir John Pratt referred to is the 
Lord Chief Justice (created 1714), I might 
be able to give some assistance. 

Epirx 


CuLcHETH (12 8. ix. 291, 336).— 
There appears no sufficient foundation for the 
statement that this old house was occupied 
by a family bearing its name “until the 
middle of the eighteenth century.” The 
Hearth Tax Rolls of 1673 and the Associa- 
‘tion Oath Rolls of 1696 make no mention 
|of the family as of Culcheth, though the 
|surname appears in other places, viz., 
| William and Ralph Culcheth of Bursecough— 
‘(unable to write) and another, John Cul- 
/cheth, who could sign his name; Edward 
/Culcheth and James (x) in Bickerstaffe 
_and Skelmersdale ; Thomas in Ince ; Ralph 
in Wigan. 
| It would appear that John Rushley, Esq., 
‘and John Holroft, Esq., were the only 
residents of Culcheth above the rank of 
yeoman in the Hearth Tax Roll. 

WALLACE GANDY. 


OLIVER CROMWELL ON Huncary (12 8. 
ix. 310).—It all depends on the point of 
view—and it must be kept in mind that 
there is more than one opinion as to what 
constitutes “* Christianity.” Carlyle gives 
the speech made by Cromwell to the “‘ Lords 
/and Gentlemen of the Two Houses of 
| Parliament”? on Jan. 25, 1658. In this he 
/points out that the King of Hungary is 
‘aiming “to make himself Emperor of 
‘Germany,’ and that he will then follow 
the policy of his father, ‘“‘ whose principles, 
interest, and personal conscience guided 
him to exile all the Protestants out of his 
own patrimonial country.” He then goes 
on to say that ‘‘ the Protestants are tossed 
‘out of Poland into the Empire; and out 
thence whither they can fly to get their 
bread.”” See Oliver Cromwell’s ‘ Letters 
and Speeches,’ vol. v., p. 106 (London : 
Chapman and Hall, 1872). This is the 
only reference to the King of Hungary I can 
‘find in Cromwell’s speeches. z. 
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E. R. Hucues, Artist (12 8. ix. 250, 
294).—‘ The Year’s Art, 1897,’ at p. 106, 
gave his first Christian name as Edis, but 
probably this was a printer’s error for Edw., 
though it occurs in other issues of that useful 
publication. 

According to ‘Who Was Who, 1897-1916,’ 
he died May 15, 1908. The _ portrait- 
painter Edward Hughes (b. Sept. 14, 1832) 
had died the preceding day. Were they 
related ? Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BURIAL-PLACES OF EMINENT SCIENTISTS 
(12 S. ix. 250, 315).—John, Lord Wrottesley 
(ob. Oct. 27, 1867), was buried at Tettenhall 
Church near Wolverhampton. 

WILLIAM PEARCE. 


Bap SEASON : TRAGIC OCCURRENCE (128. 
ix. 309).—In this query the Northumber- 
land Street tragedy is tentatively dated in 
the middle or late fifties of last century. It 
happened on the morning of July 12, 1861. 
Its memory will last, if for no other reason, 
because of Thackeray’s ‘ Roundabout Paper ’ 
called ‘On Two Roundabout Papers which I 
intended to write.’ His comment on the 
event is :— 

Have any novelists of our days a scene and 
catastrophe more strange and terrible than this 
which occurs at noonday within a few yards of 
the greatest theroughfare in Europe? . . . 
The brave Dumas, the intrepid Ainsworth, the 
terrible Eugéne Sue, the cold-shudder-inspiring 
* Woman in White,’ the astounding author of the 
‘Mysteries of the Court of London,’ never in- 
vented anything more tremendous than this. 

The murderous attack was not on “a well- 
known attorney,” but on Major William 
Murray. On Major Murray’s death in 1907, 
having ‘“‘ survived by over forty years one of 
the most terrible experiences which can 
possibly fall to the lot of man,’ The Daily 
Telegraph for April 4 had a long article on 
this ‘‘ classic example in London’s annals of 
crime for the ferocious and bloody nature of 
its hand-to-hand encounter.’”’ Murray’s 
own account of the struggle is there reprinted. 
As the Major’s assailant died in Charing 
Cross Hospital and the Coroner’s jury 
brought in a verdict of justifiable homicide, 
there was no ‘‘ celebrated trial,’’ which may 
account for the story not being as widely 
known as it deserves. It can be confidently 
recommended to readers who want a thrill. 
Ts there a good account accessible apart from 
the contemporary reports and the news- 
paper revival at the time of Major Murray’s 
death ? Epwarp BENSsLy. 


I. Donowett (12 S. ix. 330).—John 
Donowell (//. 1753-1786), architect and 
draughtsman, exhibited architectural de- 
signs and views of Weymouth, Melcombe 
Regis, &e., at the Free Society of Artists 
in 1761, at the Incorporated Society of 
Artists in 1762-65 and 1767-70, and at the 
Royal Academy in 1778-81 and _ 1786 
(A. Graves, ‘ Society of Artists’ and ‘ R. A. 
Exhibitors’), He was a director of the 
Incorporated Society of Artists in 1768-71, 
1773, and 1775 (Papers of the Society in 
the R.A. Library). 

In the King’s Library, B.M., are views 
of the exterior and interior of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, inscribed ‘‘ Jno Donowell 
delint. Anty Walker sculpt. Published 
1 March 1753, and sold by the Proprietor 
Jn° Donowell in Norris Street near the 
Haymarket, London”; also a view by 
him of ‘ Monkey Island,’ between Maiden- 
head Bridge and Windsor, published in 
December, 1753. 

He drew the well-known view of Maryle- 
bone Gardens which has been several times 
reproduced, but as a rule without any 
mention of the artist’s name. It was 
published by J. Tinney in 1755, and re- 
published in 1761. The figures are cleverly 
drawn, and show the influence of Canaletto. 

Donowell is included in 8. Redgrave’s 
‘ Dictionary of Artists of the English School,’ 
1878, where it is stated that ‘“‘ he built Lord 
Le de Spencer’s house at Wycombe, the 
|designs for which were printed in Wolfe 
and Gandon’s work.” 

The views of Oxford mentioned by 
W. V. G. are new to me. 

Hivpa F. FINBerG. 

47, Holland Road, W.14. 


RNotes on Books. 


The Merry Wives of Windsor. Edited by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch and John Dover Wilson. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8s. net.) 

THE theatre has continuously and triumphantly 

vindicated ‘The Merry Wives’ against their 

peevish detractors of the study. Mr. Harold 

Child, in three or four serried and pleasant pages 

at the end of this book, marks the few ‘* improve- 

ments ” or ‘‘ revisions ”’ it has undergone, and its 
many successes, when performed more or less as 

‘““my Lord Chamberlaines servants” left it to 

us. John Dennis in 1702 made a fresh version 

of it, soon abandoned; Frederick Reynolds in 

1824 turned it into an opera ; in 1874 the last ebb 

of the notion of improving it was seen in Swin- 

burne and Sullivan’s substitution of a new seng 


for Anne Page’s ‘ Fie on sinful fantasy!’ On the 
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whole the stage accepted it as it stands and, 
maugre Pepys, found it well worth playing. 

To the student the difficulties of the text and 
construction of the play, and the two famous 
legends connected with it—that of the deer- 
stealing in Sir Thomas Lucy’s park, and that of 
the play’s having been written by the express 
command of Queen Elizabeth—have made * The 
Merry Wives of Windsor’ a problem of some 
solemnity. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch accepts the 
tradition of the origin of the play despite its being 
first mentioned only by the aforesaid John Dennis. 
His main reason is that this story will account 
for the confusion and inconsistencies with which 
the play abounds and which are readily under- 
stood if the work was hurried through in a fortnight. 
As evidence of haste he makes much of the hope- 
less attempt to throw a characteristically Eliza- 
bethan play back to the time of Henry IV. by 
allusions to “‘ the mad Prince ”’ and the like. He 
shows that topical allusions were provided and 
gives a most ingenious and pleasant elucidation 
of the word ‘‘ garmombles.” He suggests that 
‘The Merry Wives’ was written up from a play 
belonging to the repertory of Shakespeare’s com- 
pany called ‘The Jealous Comedy,’ having a plot 
probably based on an Italian story. Into this 
had to be inserted the character of Falstaff— 
which was done by superimposing the knight upon 
some priggish, long-winded personage whose utter- 
ances have not all been taken out. 

On the characters of the play Sir Arthur says 
many illuminating things, but none more inter- 
esting than his conjecture as to the identity of 
the original of Nym. He sets out six reasons which 
point to Nym’s being a caricature of no less a 
person than Ben Jonson—being, in fact, that 
purge which our fellow Shakespeare gave 
him “that made him bewray his credit.’”’ The 
stage war, which was carried on about the time 
of the production of ‘The Merry Wives,’ hinged, as 
Sir Arthur says, upon Jonson’s classical theory of 
the comedy of humours; Nym, with his ‘‘ opera- 
tions’ in his head ‘‘ which be humours of re- 
venge,”’ recalls Jonson’s well-known head troubles, 
and the name itself is ‘‘ short ’’ for ** Hieronymos,” 
the very name of the Marshal of Spain in ‘ The 
Spanish Tragedy ’ which Jonson was then, or had 
recently been, playing in the provinces. The 
conjecture strikes us as a brilliantly happy one. 

The Introduction as a whole is a delightful 
example of the handling of rather tiresome matters 
in such a way as {to make them delightful. 
But this is an art of which the writer is a past 
master, and on which he needs no commendation. 

The study of the composition of the play and 
of the state of the text is taken further in Mr. 
Dover Wilson’s essay on the copy for ‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.’ 1623. 


Mr. GEo. A. STEPHEN, 
Norwich, writes :— 

“In reply to the letter of Mr. EUGENE F. 
McPiKE, at ante, p. 320, the following extract 
from The Eastern Daily Press of September 23 
gives the required information :— 

““* His experiences on the Western Front led 
Mr. [Tom D.] Copeman to the resolve to devote 
his energies, when peace came, to the prevention 


City Librarian of 


of war by the furtherance of international good- 
will. With this in view he found the material 
close to hand in the Adult Schools, and set to 
work to organize the Adult School International 
Correspondence Bureau, which has now reached 
considerable dimensions, necessitating the em- 
A 9p a of a voluntary office staff. Started in 
and directed from Norwich by Mr. Copeman, its 
headquarters will probably be removed to London 
in the near future. Since? its inception he has 
been in correspondence with nearly every country 
in Europe, from which over 1,000 applications 
have been received for correspondence in this 
country. It was through this International 


-Correspondence Bureau that Mr. Copeman some 


time since received an invitation to visit Esthonia 
and help in starting the Adult School movement 
there. This invitation he accepted and was 
making preparations for an extended stay in 
Esthonia when early this month the Society of 
Friends, of which he is a member, requested 
Mr. Copeman to go to Russia at once to assist in 
the administration of the Friends’ relief work in 
the famine-stricken regions.’ 

“The temporary Foreign Secretary is Mr. D. 
Hotson Palmer, 3, Claremont Road, Norwich, 
and the English Secretary is Mr. Douglas James, 
National Adult School Union, 30, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1.” 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers ’’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WeE cannot undertake 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses—im- 
mediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

H. WitserForcE Bett (The Prisoner of 
Chillon).—This was Francois Bonivard, of whom 
a short account will be found in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.’ 

CoRRIGENDA.—The correct reference to the 
account of the man who hoisted Nelson’s signal 
should read—C.O. 284/43, May 20, 1852. 

This refers to The Tasmanian Colonist news- 
paper, which had copied the account from 
Chambers’s Journal, but the date of which was 
not given. . E. H. FatrRBRotTueEr. 

Ante, p. 310, col. 2, s.v. ‘ Artemus Ward,’ for 
“John Camden's Introduction read John 
Camden Hotten’s Introduction to. 


to answer queries 
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